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that France is to-day the country in which wealth is most clearly level- 
ing upwards. As regards the increase of national wealth, he calls 
attention to the most significant economic fact in the recent history 
of France, its rapid rise to dominance in the world of European 
finance — a fact so strikingly evidenced during the money troubles of 
1907, when the Bank of France came to the help of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and again more recently in the matter of the Turkish loan. 

Professor Bracq has presented us with a great mass of facts, most of 
them new to most of us, arranged and displayed with not a little sense 
of style ; and he has thus given us a most interesting book on a subject 
on which a new book was needed. If he is open to criticism, it is that 
in judging the merits of the Republic he is inclined to base his com- 
parisons too frequently upon the state of affairs under the Empire. 
The Republic is not responsible for all the progress which France has 
made since 1870. Yet one who is familiar with monarchist attacks 
upon the Republic is not unduly disturbed by an exhibition of sturdy 

republicanism. 
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The Corsican ; A Diary of Napoleon's Life in his own Words. 
By R. M. Johnston. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. — 
vi, 52S PP- 

This " Diary " begins : " August 15th, 1769. Birth atAjaccio. I was 
called Napoleon ; that, for centuries past, had been the name given to 
the second son in our family." The controversy as to the date of 
Napoleon's birth is henceforth settled by contemporary evidence ! So 
with the rest of that life which has been such a storehouse of problems ; 
the evidence is now before us from the hand of the Man of Destiny 
himself, and we need no longer read what others say. We have a 
" Diary" (it says so on the covers), beginning with birth and ending 
with death, the Myia, as it were, of Napoleon, a sort of last rich product 
of that higher criticism which great historic events and personalities 
draw to themselves. It may be well, in view of our own weakness in 
superlatives, to let the announcement on the outside cover — that tempt- 
ing bait for the innocent book-buyer — speak for itself : 

The Diary of Napoleon, here presented absolutely and entirely in his own 
words, tells the story of his life and career from birth to death with most ex- 
traordinary vividness and frankness, both as concerns his military cam- 
paigns and public affairs and the more intimate details of his domestic life 
and even his thoughts and moods. The book as a whole is one of extraor- 
dinary biographic and psychologic interest. 
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In its revealing quality it is comparable to the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine and Rousseau, the Diary of Pepys, the Autobiography of Franklin. 
Yet it is perhaps even more interesting than these, just as the Diarist is 
himself a figure of a more world-wide interest. 

The editor limits himself to a two -page preface. The book is Napo- 
leon's, not his. But we linger fondly over that preface, and we regret 
not to be able to quote it entire. Its profound and sober reflection 
upon the relation of such a work to what may be dignified as history 
should rank with those of Thucydides or Ranke on the sources of history : 

What truth this book conveys is not to be sought according to those rules 
for the treatment of historical documents which it avowedly contravenes, 
but in such psychological illumination of a great career and character as 
the method employed has rendered possible. For objectively Napoleon 
rarely, if ever, speaks the truth; yet subjectively how can he speak other- 
wise? 

This is so genially simple that, we suspect it means something. And 
when we turn to the " Diary " itself we find that it really does. It 
means that since Napoleon's truth was rarely anything but subjective, 
the objective side doesn't matter. He was so Napoleonic a liar that it 
isn't worth while to indicate what was the truth in the case ; and hence, 
in order to make the material fit, it is squeezed and pared down, dates 
are altered, but " except in rare cases " not more than a "day or two " 
(the birth was, of course, a unique incident), and some entries are pieced 
together out of choice bits from various sources. In short, the material 
is treated as Napoleon might have treated it, had he been alive and 
teaching history. This is why there are no foot-notes, no guides to 
sources, no weighing of evidence, no indications whether an entry is 
from a letter or a note-book or the report of a listener, but just the text, 
day by day. Napoleon is one of those who are said to have remarked 
that " history is a fable agreed upon." The only trouble is that re- 
cently it has not been agreed upon. But here at least we have a fable. 
In plain English the book is a thoroughly bad one. It might have been 
good. The scheme was not impossible, if not too rigidly carried out. 
There is tremendously good material in it ; that was in the very nature 
of the case. The translator and editor did arduous work in fitting it 
together, and he almost brought it to the useful stage. Why did he not 
face the task like a historian and not like a novelist? As it is, the book 
is useless for reference and unsafe for citation, because it gives the 
reader no means of distinguishing fact from fiction. 

J. T. S. 



